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A SERMON 


Itajjcii  in  the  Cat&cimil  <%ircjr  jof  St.  gctet's,  JJtortytarg, 

On  Sunday  Evening,  March  25,  1866, 

BY  TUB 


RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  NATAL 


Heb.v.7-10.— Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears 
unto  Him,  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was 
heard  in  that  he  feared,  though  he  were  a son,  yet  learned  he 
obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  and,  being  made 
perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all 
them  that  obey  him,  called  of  God  an  high  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek. 

I have  mentioned  in  a former  discourse  that  it  is  considered 
very  doubtful  whether  this  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  really 
written  by  the  apostle  Paul,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  in  our 
English  Bibles.  On  this  point  the  chief  living  authority  upon 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  tells  us,  (Westcott,  p.418)  : — 
The  Alexandrine  Fathers  uniformly  recognized  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  possessed  of  Apostolic  authority,  if  not  indeed  as  the  work 
of  St.  Paul.  The  early  Latin  Fathers,  [for  nearly  four  centuries,  down, 
indeed,  to  Hilary,  A.D.  368,]  with  equal  unanimity  either  exclude  it 
from  the  Canon,  or  ignore  its  existence. 

But,  whoever  wrote  it,  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  one  deeply 
imbued  with  that  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Greek  philosophy, 
which  was  especially  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria, 
and  have  found  their  expression  most  notably  in  the  writings  of 
Philo,  the  learned  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  apostolic  age.  A part 
of  that  system  was  the  habit  of  interpreting  mystically  or  alle- 
gorically the  passages  of  history  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
of  which  we  had  an  instance  a Sunday  or  two  ago,  in  St.  Paul’s 
mode  of  explaining  the  story  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  in  the  book 
of  Genesis : — 

“ It  is  written  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a bondmaid, 
the  other  by  a freewoman.  . . . Which  things  are  an  allegory;  for 

these  are  the  two  covenants ; the  one  from  Mount  Sinai,  which  gender- 
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eth  to  bondage,  which  is  Hagar,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem  which  now 
is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children ; but  Jerusalem  which  is  above 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.” 

And  in  like  manner,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  read : — 

“Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  Living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.” 

And  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  epistle  so  many  facts,  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament,  are  explained  mystically  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  Gospel,  is  one  argu- 
ment for  supposing  that  it  was  actually  written  by  St.  Paul, 
who  was  evidently  versed,  by  reason  of  his  learned  Jewish  edu- 
cation, in  this  kind  of  lore. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  here  in  the  text  another  ex- 
ample of  this  kind,  where  the  story  of  Melchizedek,  which  we 
find  in  the  14th  of  Genesis,  is  used  as  illustrative  of  the  office  of 
Christ.  Philo,  in  fact,  explains  Melchizedek  as  representing 
the  “ Reason,”  the  “ Kingly  Mind,”  in  man.  His  words  are 
these,  (Allegories, II., 25, 26)  : — 

Moreover,  God  made  Melchizedek,  the  king  of  peace,  that  is,  of  Sa- 
lem, (for  that  is  the  interpretation  of  this  name,)  “ His  own  High 
Priest,”  without  having  previously  mentioned  any  particular  action  of 
his,  but  merely  because  He  had  made  him  a king,  and  a lover  of  peace, 
and  especially  worthy  of  his  priesthood.  For  he  is  called  a righteous 
king,  [Melchisedek  meaning  “ king  of  righteousness,”]  and  a king  is 
the  opposite  of  a tyrant,  because  the  one  is  the  interpreter  of  law,  and 
the  other  of  lawlessness.  The  tyrannical  mind,  then,  imposes  violent 
and  mischievous  commands  on  both  soul  and  body,  and  such  as  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  violent  suffering,  being  commands  to  act  according 
to  vice,  and  to  indulge  the  passions  with  enjoyment.  But  the  other, 
the  Kingly  Mind,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  command,  but  rather  per- 
suades, since  it  gives  recommendations  of  such  a character,  that,  if 
guided  by  them,  the  soul,  like  a vessel,  will  enjoy  a fair  voyage  through 
life,  being  directed  in  its  course  by  a good  governor  and  pilot;  and  this 
good  pilot  is  right  Reason.  We  may  therefore  call  the  tyrannical  mind 
the  hostile  ruler,  and  the  Kingly  Mind,  the  guide  to  peace,  that  is,  Sa- 
lem. And  this  Kingly  Mind  will  bring  forth  food  frill  of  cheerfulness 
and  joy  : for  Melchizedek  brought  forth  bread  and  wine.  . . . For 

the  Reason  is  a priest,  having  as  its  inheritance  the  true  God,  and  en- 
tertaining lofty  and  sublime  and  magnificent  ideas  about  Him ; for  he 
is  “ the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.” 

There  is  evidently  a striking  resemblance  between  this  lan- 
guage of  Philo  and  that  in  which  Melchizedek  is  spoken  of  in 
the  7th  chapter  of  the  epistle  before  us: — 

“For  this  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  Most  High  God, 
who  met  Abraham,  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings  and 
blessed  him,  to  whom  also  Abraham  gave  a tenth  part  of  all,  first  being 
by  interpretation  king  of  righteousness,  and  after  that  also  king  of 
Salem,  that  is,  king  of  peace,  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  but  made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  abideth  a priest  continually.” 
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It  is  plaiu  that  the  same  kind  of  argument  is  used  by  the  two 
writers,  and  almost  the  very  same  expressions.  Both  of  them 
notice  the  meaning  of  the  name  Melcbizedek,  “ king  of  righteous- 
ness,” and  the  title,  king  of  Salem,  that  is,  “ king  of  peace.” 
The  Jew  of  Alexandria  says  that — 

God  made  Melchizedek  His  own  High  Priest,  without  having  pre- 
viously mentioned  any  particular  action  of  his, — 

that  is,  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  self-made 
— he  “ glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  High  Priest,” — but  was 
made  of  God,  divinely  appointed — without  anything  being  said 
about  his  previous  history,  about  his  parentage  or  descent,  to 
show  that  he  had  an  hereditary  priesthood, — 
but  merely  because  He  had  made  him  a king,  and  a lover  of  peace,  and 
especially  worthy  of  his  priesthood. 

And  so  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  Melchizedek  as 
not  self-appointed,  not  entering  on  the  priesthood  by  inheri- 
tance, but  as  “ called  of  God  ” to  be  a priest,  without  anything 
being  said  about  his  previous  or  his  later  history,  his  birth  or  his 
death,  as  one — 

‘ without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  be- 
ginning of  days  nor  end  of  life.’ 

Both  writers  speak  of  Melchizedek  as  a High  Priest  (Heb. 
V.10),  though  this  appellation  is  not  given  to  him  either  in  the 
passage  of  Genesis,  or  in  the  110th  Psalm,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  it,  and  from  which  indeed  the  Scripture  writer  is 
quoting.  The  latter  says  that  Melchizedek  in  these  respects  is 
“ made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,”  and  “ abideth  a priest  con- 
tinually.” The  former,  the  Jewish  philosopher,  compares  him 
to  the  “ Kingly  Mind,  the  Reason,”  and  he  says  that  this  is 
“ a priest  ” — 

having,  as  its  inheritance,  the  True  God,  and  entertaining  lofty  and 
sublime  and  magnificent  ideas  about  Him. 

And  you  will  not  forget,  what  I explained  so  fully  in  my  sermon 
for  Christmas,  that  by  “the  Reason”  Philo  means  the  Logos, 
the  Word,  whom  he  calls  the  “Son  of  God,”  the  “ First-begotten 
of  God,”  the  “ Second  God,”  the  “ Image  of  God,”  the  “ Fountain 
of  Wisdom,”  the  “Intellectual  Sun,”  the  “ Light  of  the  World.” 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  a very  close  and  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  two  passages,  both  in  the  idea  and  in 
the  expression ; and  that  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  though  he 
cites  a verse  from  the  110th  Psalm — 

“ As  He  saith  also  in  another  place,  Thou  art  a priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  ” — 

a Psalm  which,  we  know,  was  quoted  by  St.  Peter,  Acts  ii.34,35, 
and  even  by  our  Lord  himself,  as  referred  to  the  Messiah  by  the 
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Jews  of  that  time,  Matt.xxii.44,  Mark  xii.36,  Luke  xx.42,43, — 
has  yet  gone  far  beyond  the  Psalm  in  explaining  this  allusion, 
and  has  adopted  the  language  and  modes  of  thought,  which  pre- 
vailed in  later  days  among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whether 
originating  first  among  them,  or  traditionally  handed  dowTn  from 
an  earlier  age  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  philosophy. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  more  closely  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  text  before  us. 

“Who,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications, 
with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  him 
from  death.” 

The  reference  is  made,  of  course,  to  our  Lord’s  bitter  agony 
and  distress  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  And  the  first  les- 
son, therefore,  which  we  are  taught  is  that,  “ in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,”  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  suffered  as  we  must  suffer, — nay,  suf- 
fered not  only  bodily  sufferings,  pain  and  want  and  weariness, 
but  suffered  also  mental  anguish,  and  especially  from  the  fear 
of  death.  Of  him  it  was  true,  as  it  may  be  of  any  one  of  us, 
what  was  said  by  the  psalmist  of  old — 

“ The  fear  of  death  has  come  upon  me,  and  a horrible  dread  has 
overwhelmed  me.” 

Are  there  any  of  you  who  shrink  from  the  thought  of  the 
dark  valley, — who  picture  to  yourselves  perhaps  at  times  the 
closing  hour  of  life,  as  you  yourselves  may  be  called  to  pass 
through  it, — perhaps,  upon  a downy  pillow,  with  dear  friends 
surrounding,  and  striving  to  sooth  each  pang  with  tender  offices 
of  love, — perhaps,  in  some  rude  hut,  friendless,  untended,  and 
alone, — perhaps,  by  the  stroke  of  some  dread  pestilence,  which 
in  a few  short  hours  shall  bear  us  out  of  the  midst  of  health 
and  activity,  and  make  us  ready  for  the  grave, — 

“ Behold,  at  eventide  trouble ! and  before  the  morning,  he  is  not !” — 
perhaps,  by  some  awful  catastrophe,  like  that  which  has  lately 
carried  down  a noble  ship,  with  220  souls,  all  full  of  the  vigour 
of  life,  and,  but  a day  or  two  before,  of  hope  and  gladness,  into 
the  ocean-depths  ? Are  there  any,  I say,  who  have  so  realised 
to  themselves  the  thought  of  these  last  trying  and  it  may  be 
terrible  moments,  that  they  have  felt  the  heart  turn  cold  within 
them,  and  turned  away  shuddering  from  the  contemplation  of 
death  ? Then  he,  who  is  the  great  exemplar  of  humanity,  we 
find,  did  the  same.  He,  who  was  pure  in  heart,  and  loving, and 
innocent,  when  he  knew  that  a violent  death  was  near  at  hand 
for  him,  shrunk  with  dismay  and  dread  from  the  thought  of  it. 
Such  fear,  if  any  should  be  oppressed  by  it,  is  not,  then,  a sinful 
fear : it  may  be  deepened  by  a sense  of  sin,  by  the  consciousness 
of  a misspent  life,  but  it  is  Dot.  itself  connected  with  sin.  It  is 
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not  a consequence  of  sin,  but  of  human  weakness,  as  the  un- 
shrinking firmness,  which  bears  others  resolutely  through  the 
trying  hour,  may  be  strengthened  indeed  by  a living  faith  in 
God,  but  may  be  found  without  it, — has  been  found  in  some, 
who  have  died  with  curses  upon  their  lips,  and  hatred  of  God 
and  Man  in  the  heart. 

I warn  you,  therefore,  brethren,  against  placing  too  much 
confidence,  as  many  do,  in  the  circumstances  of  a death-bed — 
against  drawing  judgments  favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  deceased,  from  what  you  may  have  heard  or  wit- 
nessed of  his  state  at  the  last.  Not  how  a man  dies,  but  how 
be  has  lived,  is  the  great  question.  What  are  his  daily  habits — 
his  daily  thoughts — his  daily  actions?  There  is  nothing  else 
by  which  the  great  judgment  will  be  given.  As  one  has  written, 
Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor,  III., p.258 : — 

It  is  a great  art  to  die  well,  and  to  be  learnt  by  men  in  health,  by 
them  that  can  discourse  and  consider,  by  those  whose  understanding 

and  acts  of  reason  are  not  abated  with  fears  or  pains All,  that 

a sick  and  dying  man  can  do,  is  but  to  exercise  those  virtues  which  he 
before  acquired,  and  to  perfect  that  repentance  which  was  begun  more 
early. 

It  has  frequently  happened  not  only  that  a nervous  dread 
aud  apprehension  has  seized  on  pious  minds  in  the  contempla- 
tion  beforehand,  or  in  the  near  approach,  of  death,  but  that  the 
vital  powers  have  been  so  far  impaired  in  the  last  sad  hours 
that  the  brain  becomes  affected  ; and  then  may  be  witnessed  at 
times  that  saddest,  most  trying,  of  all  scenes  for  the  friends 
standing  by,  when  the  reasoning  mind  has  no  more  control  over 
the  powers  of  thought  and  speech,  and  words  flow  forth  from 
the  sufferer’s  lips,  which  it  distresses  them  to  hear,  as  it  would 
have  shamed  him  to  utter,  if  still  in  possession  of  his  faculties. 
A hasty  and  uncharitable  judgment  might  pronounce  such  utter- 
ances to  be  signs  of  a wicked  heart,  of  a false  life,  where  sinful 
habits  have  been  secretly  indulged,  and  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
men  by  a cloak  of  hypocritical  pretence,  which  has  now  been 
removed,  as  the  last  mortal  struggle  draws  near.  A supersti- 
tious mind  would  explain  these  phenomena  as  promptings  and 
temptations  of  the  devil,  as  if  some  evil  spirit  were  revelling  at 
last,  during  these  hours  of  weakness,  in  shortlived  possession 
for  a time  of  the  faculties  of  one,  whom  he  could  not  master  in 
his  days  of  vigour  and  watchfulness.  The  thoughtful  and  chari- 
table Christian  will  see  in  them  the  tokens  probably  of  a fight 
won,  of  a victory  gained, — the  impressions  left,  in  the  mys- 
terious records  of  the  brain,  of  many  a struggle  maintained  in 
former  days  with  evil, — the  signs  that  our  brother  has  not 
passed  through  his  appointed  career  of  earthly  trial  without 
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having  been  exposed  to  those  temptations  which  are  common  to 
man,  nor,  as  we  may  lovingly  believe,  without  having  resisted 
and  in  his  measure  overcome  them.  But  God  only  knows. 

I repeat,  it  is  not  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  deathbed,  or  its  trouble 
and  confusion,  its  expressions  of  sure  confidence  or  its  utterances 
of  fear,  distrust,  and  even  despair,  that  can  warrant  us  in  form- 
ing  a confident  judgment  as  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  dying, 
or  their  hope  in  eternity.  God  only  can  do  this  certainly,  who 
sees  the  heart,  and  who  knows  the  life.  If,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  the  life  of  our  friend  has  been  pure  and  upright, 
truthful  and  loving,  we  may  cherish  a blessed  hope  for  him, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  of  his  dying  honrs. 
If  we  know  that  he  has  lived  unfaithfully,  we  must  distrust  the 
appearance  of  calm  serenity,  which  is  often  the  mere  product 
of  the  disease  itself,  that  is  bringing  him  down  to  the  grave. 
But  in  any  case  we  must  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  God,  that 
righteous  Judge,  that  merciful  Father,  who  knows  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  lives,  all  our  sins,  all  our  weaknesses,  all  the 
grace  which  has  been  given  us  to  resist  temptation,  and  the  use 
which  we  have  made  of  it. 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  he  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; — 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  will  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; — 

That  not  a worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelled  in  a fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another’s  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything ; 

I can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream : but  what  am  I P 
An  infant,  crying  in  the  night, — 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  language  but  a cry. 

(ii.)  And  that  cry  of  his  poor  fearful  children  will  assuredly 
reach  our  Father’s  ears.  He,  too,  the  Son  of  Man — 

" in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  offered  tip  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save 
him  from  death,  was  heard  in  that  he  feared  ” — 

that  is,  he  was  heard,  because  he  feared  his  Heavenly  Father, 
not  with  a slavish  dread,  but  with  the  reverential  feelings  of  a 
child,  submitting  himself  to  His  Infinite  Wisdom,  confiding  in 
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His  Faithfulness  and  Love,  surrendering  himself  to  His  dis- 
posal : — 

" Father,  if  it  be  possible,  if  Thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from 
me ; nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.” 

The  example  then  of  our  Lord  teaches  us  to  take  refuge  from 
the  fear  of  death — from  all  our  fears — in  the  Mercy  and  L >ve 
of  God.  The  little  child  that,  crying  in  its  terror,  brings  its 
mother  to  its  side,  will  bury  at  once  its  head  in  her  bosom, — 
hardly  knowing  the  cause  of  its  fear,  or  how  her  presence  will 
be  a protection  from  it,  yet  feeling  safe  in  her  embrace.  So  too 
will  our  Great  Father  hear  our  cry,  and  will  be  present  when 
we  call  to  Him,  and  we  may  throw  ourselves  upon  His  Breast 
with  all  our  weight  of  fear  and  woe,  and  be  sure  that  He  ten- 
derly cares  for  us,  and  feel  the  Everlasting  Arms  around  us. 

« Like  as  a father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  Him.” 

“ Them  that  fear  Him,”  says  the  Psalmist : “ he  was  heard, 
in  that  he  feared.”  The  Lord  is  present  when  we  do  not  cry  to 
Him ; He  is  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuflering,  and  of  great 
goodness,  even  to  those  who  do  not  fear  Him  with  the  reverential 
fear  of  children.  But  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  He  is  Present, 
— of  feeling  that  we  are  heard  and  answered — can  only  be  for 
those  who  live  habitually  in  the  fear  of  God, — who  “ set  the 
Lord  always  before  them,”  and  are  able  therefore  to  say,  “ Be- 
cause He  is  at  my  right-hand,  I shall  not  be  moved,” — who 
“ come  to  the  light  daily,  that  their  deeds  may  be  made  mani- 
fest, that  they  are  wrought  in  God.”  In  one  word,  it  will  be 
realized  by  those  who,  like  our  Lord  himself,  habitually  practise 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer — not  merely  in  their  times  of 
grief  and  weakness,  of  doubt  and  dread,  of  trial  and  perplexity, 
— but  in  the  season  of  health  and  strength,  when  God’s  work 
is  to  be  done  in  the  world,  and  men’s  principles  are  to  be  tested 
and  proved  amidst  the  active  duties  of  life.  I do  not  mean  that 
such  men  will  always  be  using  actual  words  of  prayer,  or  that 
they  will  expect  to  be  “ heard  for  their  much  speaking.”  There 
will  indeed  be  times  when  in  private  and  public  they  will  pray 
with  the  lips,  as  well  as  with  the  heart,  as  their  Master  did, 
and  will  pray  in  the  spirit  of  his  prayer,  addressing  themselves 
always  to  Him  who  is  “Our  Father  in  Heaven;” — for  I need 
hardly  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a single  instance  in  the  New 
Testament  where  we  are  taught  or  exhorted  to  pray  to  any  but 
God,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; but  those 
of  whom  I speak  will  not  need  to  utter  words  of  prayer,  in  order 
to  be  praying  still, — to  be  communing  with  God, — to  be  looking 
up  to  Him  for  strength  and  guidance  in  every  difficulty,  for 
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grace  to  do  faithfully  His  Will  in  their  daily  duties.  The 
spirit  of  their  lives  will  be  expressed  by  those  words  of  the 
Psalmist : — 

"Shew  me  Thy  ways,  0 Lord;  teach  me  Thy  paths.  Lead  me  in  Thy 
Truth,  and  teach  me,  for  Thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation ; on  Thee 
do  I wait  all  the  day.” 

fin)  But  the  text  goes  on  to  say — 

“ Though  he  were  a son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered.” 

Here,  too,  our  Lord’s  example  teaches  us.  He  had  prayed 
for  deliverance,  “ if  possible,”  from  a bloody  and  violent  death, 
— for  the  removal,  “ if  His  Father  willed  it,”  of  a bitter  cup, 
which  already  in  his  foreboding  mind  he  saw  held  out  for  him. 
He  did  not  ask  that  the  course  of  nature  might  be  changed  for 
him,  but  that,  if  it  might  be,  the  hearts  of  men  might  be  so  in- 
fluenced, or  their  doings  so  overruled,  that  this  cup  might  pass 
from  him.  He  did  not  think  it  wrong,  then,  to  pray  for  deli- 
verance from  such  distresses,  provided  only  that  the  prayer  be 
made  with  that  proviso, — “ Not  as  I will,  but  as  Tbou  wilt.” 
But  “ though  a son,” — though  a dutiful  and  loving  child,  whose 
cry  was  heard,  “in  that  he  feared,” — he  had  to  “learn  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  suffered.”  Like  any  one  of  his  brethren, 
he  had  to  learn,  even  to  the  end,  new  lessons  in  the  spirit  of 
obedience, — to  drink  the  cup  which  his  Father’s  Hand  had 
mixed, — to  be  “ made  perfect  through  sufferings.” 

True  life  is  made  up  of  action  and  suffering : and  this  latter 
is  not  a mere  acquiescence  in  what  is  inevitable,  but  an  accep- 
tance of  pain,  of  apparent  failure,  of  disappointment,  from  the 
hands  of  an  overruling  Power,  in  whose  Wisdom  and  Goodness 
we  entirely  believe  and  confide.  To'  an  active  spirit,  inspired 
with  great  and  high  aims,  mere  physical  and  mental  toil  and 
suffering  is  light  compared  with  disappointment.  The  writer  of 
this  epistle  speaks  of  it  as  an  especial  part  of  our  Lord’s  suffer- 
ing, that.he  “ endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  him- 
self.” It  was  the  suffering  of  one,  in  whom  “ the  Father  ” by 
the  Divine  Word  “ was  dwelling,” — whose  whole  heart  and  soul 
was  filled  with  a longing,  a passionate,  desire  to  glorify  God 
and  advance  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man,  yet  who  met 
with  constant  enmity  and  contradiction.  The  opposition  of  his 
countrymen,  their  utter  misunderstanding  of  his  pure  and  spiri- 
tual teaching,  the  personal  hostility  and  hatred  of  their  leaders, 
the  dulness  and  faithlessness  of  his  disciples,  must  have  been 
hard  to  bear  ; and  all  this  was  borne  by  him,  as  his  prayer  in 
the  garden  shows,  not  as  one  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  as  one  who  leaves  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  All- 
Wise,  Almighty,  and  All-Good. 
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" He  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered.” 

It  seems  ns  if  obedience,  the  subjection  of  the  lower  nature  in 
us  to  the  higher,  of  the  natural  will  to  the  Holy  Will,  requires  the 
discipline  of  suffering, — especially  in  us,  who  are  weakened  by 
many  falls,  and  covered  by  many  stains  of  sin.  How  cau  we  ex- 
pect to  walk  on  flowers  all  the  way  to  heaven, — to  find  ourselves 
on  the  summit  of  the  celestial  hill  without  the  weariness  and  pain 
of  upward  striving, — to  reap  a harvest  of  glory  without  having 
had  the  ploughshare  driven  first,  and  again  and  again,  through 
our  earthly  hearts?  The  wealth  and  honours  of  this  world  are 
not  won  by  merely  wishing  for  them,  by  sitting  dowrn  with  folded 
bauds  to  wait  for  them.  The  knowledge  of  man  and  nature  is 
not  gained  by  intuition,  or  by  idly  glancing  over  an  amusing 
page.  If  labour,  then,  aud  patient  toil  are  needed  for  obtaining 
these  less  and  lower  goods,  shall  we  think  that  no  sacrifice  is 
needful,  no  study,  no  patience,  no  pain,  that  we  may  win  that 
joy  and  glory  for  which  we  were  made,  and  which  all  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  life  on  earth  was  expressly  intended  aud  contrived 
to  procure  for  us  ? 

For  innocence,  remember, — such  as  that  which  the  popular 
notion  ascribes  to  our  first  parents  before  the  Fall — innocence  is 
not  virtue;  it  is  rather  a negative,  than  a positive,  condition  of 
the  soul.  Temptation  must  intervene:  the  soul  must  bo  called 
to  choose  between  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  to  persevere  in 
its  choice,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  the  lower  nature. 
In  the  lower  creatures  there  is  no  such  struggle.  The  voice  of 
the  mere  animal  nature,  the  instincts  which  lead  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  are  the  highest — the 
only — guides  of  the  brute  creature.  But  man  is  made  up  of 
that  which  is  natural  and  that  which  is  spiritual  or  supernatural, 
— supernatural,  that  is,  in  respect  of  his  animal  nature,  but  in 
strict  accordance  still  with  his  higher  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
For  him  the  law  is — 

“ Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life — by  departing  from  the  law  of 
truth  and  righteousness — shall  lose  it : and  whosoever  shall  lose  his 
life — in  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellowmen — shall  preserve  it,  unto 
Life  Eternal.” 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  reveals  to  us  the  Supreme 
Being,  not  only  as  a Faithful  Creator,  but  as  a Tender  Father,  as 
a Holy  Loving  Will  which  reigns  in  the  Universe,  calls  out  also 
in  man  as  His  child  that  love,  which  is  ready  to  lay  down  every- 
thing personal,  even  life  itself,  in  the  cause  of  God,  which  is  no 
other  than  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  Jus- 
tice, and  Mercy.  On  the  dark  back-ground  of  suffering,  that 
Loving  Will  stands  out  in  double  brightness  for  all  creatures  to 
read.  But,  as  I have  often  said,  not  God  Himself  can  give  us 
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virtue.  “ Tribulation  worketh  patience we  must  “ add  to  our 
faith  virtue  we  must  “ work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,” — we  must  do  this,  says  the  Apostle, — “ because 
it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure,” — with  the  help,  therefore,  of  His  Spirit,  in  the  faith 
of  His  constant  Presence  with  us,  and  after  the  example  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  who — 

“ learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  and,  being  made 
perfect,  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that 
obey  him.” 

(iv.)  This  is  the  same  thought,  which  the  same  writer  has 
expressed  elsewhere  when  he  says — 

“ It  became  Him,  for  Whom  are  all  things  and  by  Whom  are  all 
things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  captain  of  their 
salvation  perfect  through  sufferings.” 

Thus  Jesus  is  regarded  as  the  chief  of  many  brethren — the 
leader  of  that  mighty  band  of  faith,  who  overcome  the  world. 
And,  as  their  captain,  he  goes,  as  it  were,  before  them,  gives 
the  word  of  command,  and  shows  them  by  his  example  how  to 
conquer  even  in  dying.  The  recorded  words  of  Jesus,  his  pure 
utterances  breathing  ever  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  are 
watchwords  to  his  true  followers,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  distress, — talismans,  as  it  were,  to  be  kept 
in  the  memory  against  the  time  of  trial  and  temptation.  Holy 
words  are  the  very  voice  of  God,  whoever  utters  them.  The 
whispers  of  our  own  conscience  are  imperative  upon  us.  We 
are  as  much  bound  to  obey  them — yea,  more,  than  if  an  articulate 
voice  were  to  come  to  us  from  the  glory  of  the  noonday  or  the 
blackness  of  the  midnight.  But  when  the  same  commands, — 
commands  which  are  echoed  by  the  voice  within  us,  which  are 
felt  by  us  to  be  holy,  just,  and  good, — are  uttered  articulately 
by  a fellow-man,  they  come  to  us  with  an  outwardness,  which 
helps  us  at  least  to  recognize  their  power,  their  reality,  as  a 
message  from  God  to  the  soul : still  more  when  they  come  from 
the  lips  of  him,  that  holy,  loving  one,  who  has  suffered  on  our 
behalf,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God, — who  has  opened  to  us 
the  way  to  our  Father’s  Presence,  and  sealed  the  message  which 
he  brought  to  us,  and  all  the  gracious  work  of  his  life,  by  a 
bloody  death,  being  thus  “made  perfect  through  sufferings.” 
How  many  stubborn  wills  have  been  subdued  by  the  words  of 
Jesus!  how  many  hard  hearts  melted!  How  many,  weary  with 
the  world  and  sick  of  themselves,  have  found  peace  and  rest  to 
their  souls  by  learning  of  him,  and  taking  upon  them  the  light 
and  easy  yoke,  which  his  Divine  teaching  lays  upon  us,  of  a 
childlike  trust  in  the  Living  God,  a childlike  fear,  and  a bro- 
therly love  to  one  another  ! And,  after  Christ’s  example,  each 
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follower  of  Christ  in  his  measure,  as  God  inspires  him,  may 
work  towards  the  same  great  end,  the  salvation,  the  moral  per- 
fection, of  those  around  him.  He  may  still  persuade  others,  by 
word  and  by  example,  to  be  “followers  of  God,  as  dear  children, ” 
— not  using  the  voice  of  authority  and  command,  but  that  of  ear- 
nest entreaty,  “ Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I am  of  Christ  ” — 
who,  according  to  the  text,  “ was  called  of  God  an  high  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.” 

(v.)  I have  already  explained  in  what  sense  these  words  may 
be  understood  of  Christ,  who  “ through  the  Eternal  Spirit 
offered  up  himself  without  spot  to  God” — in  a pure  and  faithful 
life,  and  in  patient  obedience  even  unto  death — a living  sacrifice, 
holy  and  acceptable.  But  let  us  remember  that  in  this  too  he 
was  our  example : in  this  respect  also  must  this  mind  be  in  us, 
which  was  also  in  Christ.  We,  too,  are,  as  St.  Peter  says,  “a 
royal  priesthood,” — or,  as  he  says  more  fully  elsewhere,  we  are — 

“ a spiritual  house,  a holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices, 
acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.” 

We  also  are  meant  to  be  offering,  each  in  our  measure,  a por- 
tion of  that  great  sacrifice  from  all  Humanity,  redeemed  from 
death  by  the  Indwelling  Word,  with  which  the  Father  will  be 
well-pleased.  And  so  St.  Paul  speaks  of  “filling  up  in  his  flesh 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ” — and  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrews  says — 

“ By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  con- 
tinually ” — 

by  obedient  lives,  and  patient  suffering,  if  need  be,  for  the  Truth’s 
sake,  even  unto  death. 

In  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  then,  and  of  all  mankind  after 
his  example,  we  see  the  abolition  of  any  priestly  caste,  whether 
hereditary  or  of  man’s  appointment.  The  priest  or  presbyter  in 
our  Reformed  Church  is  the  servant  of  the  congregation,  not 
nearer  to  God  than  any  of  them, — not  nearer,  that  is,  in  virtue 
of  his  office.  The  wisest,  the  holiest,  the  most  loving,  is  nearest 
to  God,  and  as  such,  whether  ordinary  layman  or  presbyter,  he 
is  a priest  to  his  brethren  to  help  to  bring  them  near.  But  no 
ordination  will  help  to  make  men  holy,  wise,  or  loving.  The 
idea  that  ordained  men  are  made  more  “ holy  ” than  others,  by 
virtue  of  their  ordination, — independently  of  their  being  made 
thereby  more  wise  and  more  loving, — will  tend  very  much  to 
make  them  wnholy, — to  puff  them  up  with  pride,  to  stupefy 
others  with  superstition.  That  any,  in  fact,  should  claim  to 
exercise  power  over  the  consciences  of  their  fellowmen — should 
“ lord  it  over  their  faith  ” — by  virtue  of  their  priestly  authority, 
is  an  invasion  of  their  Christian  liberty.  In  the  words  of  a 
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great  Christian  writer,  now  with  God,  (Dr.  Arnold,)  from  whom 
I quoted  last  Sunday, — 

The  essential  point  in  the  notion  of  a priest  is  this,  that  he  is  a per- 
son made  necessary  to  our  intercourse  with  God,  without  being  neces- 
sary or  beneficial  to  us  morally.  His  influence  makes  the  worshipper 
neither  a wiser  man  nor  a holier  than  he  would  have  been  without  it ; 
and  yet  it  is  held  to  be  indispensable.  This  unreasonable,  unmoral, 
unspiritual  necessity  is  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  priesthood. — The 
Church,  p.15. 

And  he  adds,  p.19 — 

This  dogma  of  a human  priesthood  in  Christ’s  Church,  .appointed  to 
administer  his  sacraments,  and  thereby  to  mediate  between  God  and 
Man,  from  no  reasonable  or  moral  necessity,  ...  is  a mere  error,  and 
an  error  not  merely  speculative,  but  fraught  with  all  manner  of  mis- 
chief, idolatrous  and  demoralizing,  destructive  of  Christ’s  Church,  in- 
jurious to  Christ  and  his  Spirit,  the  worst  and  earliest  form  of  Anti- 
christ. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  we  are  each  of  us  called  of  God, 
to  be  like  our  Lord  himself,  “ priests  after  the  order  of  Mel  chi- 
zedek,”  “kings  and  priests  unto  God,” — that  we  have  no  need 
of  any  human  priest  or  mediator  to  stand  between  our  souls  and 
God, — that  we  may  daily  approach  Him,  in  the  words  which 
Christ  himself  has  taught  us,  as  “ Our  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven.”  Let  the  sense  of  our  high-calling  more  and  more 
thoroughly  penetrate  our  minds  and  possess  us;  and  while  it 
fills  our  hearts  with  thankfulness  and  adoration,  let  us  seek  to 
offer  daily  the  “sacrifice  of  praise,”  the  fruit  of  our  lives,  as  well 
as  of  our  lips,  “ giving  thanks  to  His  Name.”  In  the  words  of 
the  Apostle, — 

“Having  these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God.” 
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